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MEMOIR OF HARRIET J. MOORE. 
Continued from page 819, vol. 12, 


“We left Philadelphia 5th mo. 1851, to at- 
tend the Yearly Meetings of New York and 
Genesee and some meetings belonging thereto. 
I was much interested and instructed by the vair- 
ous exercises and labors of the fait&ful, tending 
to build up the broken walls and repair the 
breaches that have been made for want of faith- 
fully supporting the testimonies of truth given 
us to bear. My physical strength increased 
daily, and some dawnings of heavenly light illu- 
mined my pathway, but it was not a season of 
abounding. I trust the tribute of thanksgiving 
ascended from our hearts to Him who had blessed 
us with refreshments that come from his divine 
presence. 

“ 7th day we took passage in the steamer for 
Hudson, where we were safely landed in the 
evening, andattended their meeting on First day. 
lt was small. My mind was exercised on behalf 
of those who had been bound as with grave 
clotkes, and buried in the earth, and I felt called 
to remind those assembled of that power that was, 
and is, the resurrection and the life, and that 
living faith in this was wanting, or a qualification 
would be felt to fill up the several allotments in 
the church. 

“A meeting had been appointed for us on 
Second day at Gient, which was pretty well at- 
tended, many besides Friends giving us their com- 
pany. Befvre meeting we visited an infirm, aged 
widow, who had not for some time been able to 
meet with her friends in public worship. The 
feeling of sympathy, and language of encourage- 
ment, seemed a comfort to her spirit. 

« 3d day. Attended a large appointed meet- 
ing at Chatham, where the truths of the gospel 
were opened and the people called upon to con- 
sider tue object of their being, the end and de- 
sign of an all-wise Creator in endowing his crea- 
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tures with noble talents and immortal natures. 
The angel that was seen by the Apostle flying 
‘in the midst of heaven having the everlasting 
gospel to preach unto them that dwelt on the 
earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people, saying with a loud voice, 
fear God, and give glory to him, for the hour 
of his judgment is come,’ was spoken of, and an 
enlargement witnessed in the openings of truth. 

“4th day. Troy Monthly Meeting was held, 
in which the principles professed by our Society 
were held up toview. The fruits of faithfulness 
to manifestations of light were brought into view, 
and Friends exhorted to diligence in making 
their calling and election sure. Our kind friend 
N. Starbuck took us a drive in the afternoon to 
Mount Ida, where we had a fine view of the city 
and surrounding country. 

“ A small company of Friends and others mct 
us at Albany on Fifth day. My mind was early 
impressed with the subject of prayer, and it was 
elucidated as opened to the understanding. Even 
the inimitable prayer taught by our divine Mas- 
ter is only a vain repetition, if used in a formal 
manner; and can never be properly uttered, but 
by those who have witnessed the new birth, and 
obtained the true spirit of adoption, whereby 
they can cry ‘ Abba,’ Father. 

“ On Sixth day morning, accompanied by our 
friend N. Starbuck and wife, we took the éars to 
Canandaigua. At Schenectady we were joined 
by an interesting company of brethren and sisters 
going as ourselves to Genesee Yearly Meeting. 
From Canandaigua we procured a conveyance 
to the residence of our friend Wm. S. Burling,. 
near Farmington.” 

After attending Genesee Yearly Meeting with 
interest and satisfaction, they accompanied 
Nicholas and Margaret Brown to their hospitable 
dwelling in Canada, where they spent a few days 
in the enjoymegt of the sweets of social inter- 
course with kindred spirits, and then returned 
to their home, feeling refreshed in spirit and 
benefitted in health. 

In the ensuing 9th mo. she felt it right to at- 
tend Kennett Monthly Meeting, which, she says, 
‘is composed of a large and interesting body of 
Friends ; and I believe if the spirit of the Lamb 
is maintained they will finally obtain the victory, 
and be able to hold their meetings to edification 
and comfort.” 

A concern having long rested: with weight 
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upon her mind to appoint some meetings in the 
suburbs of the city, among a class who seem to 
have strayed far from the Father’s house, in the 
2d mo. 1852, she obtained the unity and sym- 
pathy of her Monthly Meeting, and the co-opera- 
tion of individual exercised laborers, in that 
service. The annexed letter may explain more 
fully this mission. 

“ Philadelphia, 3d mo. 19th, 1852. 

“ My dear Caroline,—Poor as I am, the 
promptings of affection must be yielded to, and 
the feelings of the heart a little poured forth. 
How has it passed with thee since we last com- 
muned? Hast thou, like thy friend, been pass- 
ing under the cloud, bowed under discourage- 
ments, because of the desolations that abound ? 
Or has aray from the all-cheering Presence lighted 
thy pathway, onward, onward, with the haven 
of rest in full view before thee? Many are the 
storms the frail back has to encounter in the 


voyage of human life, and the Christian travel ! | 


But if the heavenly Pilot be on board, though 
‘asleep as in the side of the ship,’ we may hope 


for his arising, when the waves run high, and| 
the winds blow, with the calming yet all power-| 


ful language, ‘ Peace be still.’ The poor disci- 
ples at seasons implore his aid; Master, carest 
thou not that we perish, is the appeal of such as 
wait for his appearance. 
holy presence is felt to pervade the tossed and 
troubled mind, all is hushed in sweet repose. 
Such has been my experience, and [ find some- 
times, wben faith is weak, it is well to consult 
the chronicles of the past, the pages of experience, | 
as well as the records which tel] us how it fared 
with pilgrims of old, who were seeking a better 
country,—that is a Heavenly one. 

“Our Monthly Meeting occurred to day, and 
although we had little business, it was a solemn | 
heart-searching season to some of us. One) 
month ago I mentioned to my Friends, a concern 
long felt to appoint some meetings in the suburbs 
of the city, among a class occupying the *high-| 


ways and hedges. Full unity was expressed, and | 
our beloved friends, M. Longstreth and M. Pike, | 
felt more than a willingness to be co-laborers in | 
the work, which being also united with, we have | 
had several appointments; the first and the| 
last proving very satisfactory. We have not yet | 
finished the engagement. I am abundantly con-| 
vinced that the fields are white unto harvest. The | 
shades of evening are gathering, so with best| 
love 1 conclude 
Thy sincere friend, 
H. J. Moore.” 


Accompanied by our friend T. Turnpenny, in | 
the 3d mo. she attended Nottingham Quarter, 
and in the 11th mo. Warrington Quarter, and 
some other meetings belonging to Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 

She says, “‘ We were at Warrington Monthly 
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Meeting yesterday. Truly might the mourning 
prophet, Jeremiah, say of such places, ‘ How 
doth she sit solitary, that was once full of 
people.’ We might weep day and night for the 
slain of a once prospercus society, but we must 
leave all in the hand of the Omnipotent, who can 
revive his work, and raise up from the stones 
‘monuments to his power and goodness. 

At Columbia we tarried over First day and 
attended their meeting, and here it fared with 
‘me differently from any former experience. So 
‘sad was the feeling, and so depressing surround- 
| ing influences, that after rising on my feet, tears 
choked my utterance, and I stood a spectacle to 
|angels and to men. Some observers wept, too, 
i that I believe had before been strangers to the 
\ feeling inspired on that occasion. At length [ 
| said, let me suffer, if it must be so, the remainder 
of my life, with the suffering seed that is under 
| oppression ; vot suffered to have any pre-eminence 
in the hearts of the people; but the time will 
}come ‘when every knee shail bow and every 
tongue confess to God.’ After that, there 
seemed an arising with the life, and ability was 
given to declare such things as were required.” 

In the 2d mo. 1853, she attended the 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, held at Little Creek, 
which ‘ though small had the evidence of being 
remembered by the great Head of the Church.’ 
Of Sarah Cowgiil, who had recently been re- 
moved, full of years and mental vigor, from the 
church militant on earth, to the church trium- 
| phantin Heaven, she thus expresses her feelings : 

“ The life and example of our late beloved 

mother, S. Cowgill, is the topic of conversation 
with old and young. I never knew one more 
universally beloved and venerated. Her dedi- 
cation from early youth, and consistent walk 
through a long life ; her great generosity aud 
benevolence ; her self-sacrificing spirit ; are all 
so vividly remembered, that it may in truth be 
said, she being dead yet speaketh.” 

This was the last visit to the scene of her 


| youthful exercises and early labors. 


Letter to Caroline Willetts. 
** Philadelphia, 6th mo. 18th, 1853. 

“ My dear Friend,—It was cheering to hear 
you had so good a Yearly Meeting. These sea- 
sons are comparable to refreshing showers on the 
thirsty ground. For a time afterward the fresh- 
ness and greenness are apparent, then again 
comes the di ought, when we are ready to conclude 
the life is almost extinct. But the faithful must 
endure all seasons, waiting for ‘the former and 
the latter rain,’ and if the good seed has taken 
deep root, it will not be lost, but be found in 
due time bearing fruit upward, to the honor and 
praise of Him who causeth a change of seasons 
in the spiritual, as well as the outward world. 

. * * * * * 


‘Thou hast known my dear Caroline, of my 
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feeling towards your Monthly Meeting. Although 
the reasoner suggested many discouragements, 
still the concern lingered, until I was made will- 
ing to speak of it in our Monthly Meeting. Ap- 
probation and encouragement were expressed, and 
both J. Townsend and myself obtained minutes, 
leaving us at liberty to attend some meetings in 
New York Yearly Meeting. We both wish to 
attend your meetings on First day. I am aware 
it is a season of the year when many friends are 
absent from the city, but this, and other con- 
siderations, (such as your having recently had 
such an overflowing of good things, ) did not 
answer as a plea to release me from the con- 
cern. I have been resting quietly at home, en- 
deavoring to build up the frail tabernacle, and 
through the divine blessing I am again in com- 
fortable health, and feel some duties from home 
must be attended to, while physical strength is 
given and the precious light afforded to see how 
to move. T. Turnpenny, I tl-ink, will accompany 
me. In the freedom of friendship and love sincere 
I remain, 
Thy attached, 
H. J. Moore.” 

As far as way opend this prospect was ac- 
complished to the peace and satisfaction of her 
mind. She says: ‘From New York we were 


wafted over the smooth and glassy surface, and 
enjoyed the delightfully invigorating breezes, 
as the steamer bore us along on our way to 


Shrewsbury. We had an interesting meeting 


there on First day morning, and in the afternoon 


an appointment at Eatontown engaged our at- | 


tention. Dear J. Townsend was favored to di- 


vide the word aright, and my own mite w.s not 
withheld. 
drive to Long Branch, and were overtaken in a 
very awful thunderstorm. The lightning flished 


vividly, and the thunder seunded so near. that | 


one heavy peal seemed just at our horses’ heads, 
and « ball of fire appeared to fall between them ; 


but composure was granted, and I was enabled to | 
feel the presence of our heavenly Protector. The | 
rain fell in torrents, but we soon found a shelter | 
in the Alleghany House, where we remained till | 


the storm was over, and continued our drive to | 
the ocean bank. We alig ted and took a short 
walk on the beach, viewiug with great pleasure | 
the mighty ocean with its Cashing waves. While 
standing there, | was ren inde! «f the lines, 
‘Thy love, a sea, in measurably wide, 
Thy grace an ever-flowing tide.’ ” 
[To be ¢ ntinued.J 


A Sonace.—There i+ no grief without some 
beneficent provision to soften its intenseness. 
When the good and lovely die, the memory of 
their good deeds, like the moonbenms on the 
stormy sea, lights up our darkened hearts, and 
ke pe to the surrounding gloom a beauty, so sad, 


& 


so sweet, that we woull uot, if we could, di spel 


Seventh day afternoon we.took a, 
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the darkness that environs us.— Arthur’s Lume 
Magazine. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMORANDUMS OF OUR 
FRIEND J. JACKSON, DECEASED. 


If the genuine spirit of Christianity is to be 
frittered away in a cowardly compromise of its 
great doctrines with scholastic theology and ab- 
stract dogmas of faith, in vain have its first 
apostles suffered the reproaches and contumely 
of the carnal professor, and endured the afflictions 
of fine, imprisonment, banishment, and death. 

Christianity, as we shall here attempt to de- 
fine it, is isolated from the popular.theology, in 
the absence of creeds and confessions of faith— 
in its distaste for ceremonial worship—ia its re- 
cognition of an indwel ing God—the constant 
companion of the pure in heart—in its higher 
estimate of the inward witness of the spirit—its 
rejection of a written word as a guide sufficient 
for the soul. 

Christianity maintains that Christ is the ever 
| present teacher of his people? It represents him 

|as a leader yoiny before und in advance of every 
(age; but the moment it places Christ behind the 

church, by an intervening chasm of 1800 years, 
its life is departed, the spirit of its mission is at 
an end, and, for all the good it can do mankind, 
‘its voice might as well be silenced. Its pure 
' gold having become dim, its vessels of honor are 
earthen pitchers, the work of men’s hands. If 
all we know of its principles has been received 
from books or from tradition, if we have failed 
to recognise, in the chamber of the soul, the 
Lord of Hosts filling his temple till there is no 
room for either priest or book to minister to our 
wants, we are worshipping in the outer court 
through forms which have no vitality and can 
inspire us with no spiritual life. 

| ‘The thought that God teaches us and inspires 
ius by the indwelling of his own spirit, is the 
great thought which Christ ianity for eighteen 
centuries has been striving to make the world 
think. Nay, more, it is the great thought which 
the wise and good of all time, have reecived from 
the same Fountain of inspiration. 

Men are spending ther money for that which 
is nt bread, ins: eking, from a dogmatic theology, 
| food for their s;iritual development; they ask 

and receive not, they seek but do not find, while 

| the indwelling Qi d is ready to give to all libe- 
rally the wisdom which cometh down from 
above. 

In the silence and depth of the soul the 
Fountain of everlasting life is opened, and all 
are invited and nay drink of its holy waters. 
And, having drank at this fountain, men go 
forth into the world fortified for the conflict of 
life, with higher purposes in view than the gro- 
velling servitude of the appetite and animal 
wants. They have discovered a spiritual nature 
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more worthy of culture, a higher aim of being, 
a taste for the real, the beautiful, the divine, 
has been begotten within them, and it will 
shadow itself forth in their words and actions, 
give to life allits real charms, and disarm death 
of all its supposed terrors. 

Men will not trust themselves to believe in 
the high powers of the soul, the teachings of 
God’s spirit, the revelations of the inner light, 
till they have the moral courage to renounce a 
theology which teaches them they are naturally 
depraved, and that all God has intended they 
should know is written in a book. Through the 
teachings of this theology they become literally 
dead to the highest joys of religion, and entomb 
themselves in the sepulchre which scholasticism 
and superstition have ever prepared for their 
votaries. 

Before they can witness a resurrection into 
the life of Christianity, the stone of tradition 
must be rolled away from the mouth of the se- 
pulchre. They must come unto him who says, 
‘‘T am the resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth on me though he were dead, yet shall 
he live, and he that liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die.” And is not this voice still 
heard by the true believer? If not, then has 


Christianity died out, and its hopes, promises, 
and prospects, become an empty dream. 


The following letters have been forwarded to 
us for publication.— Ep. 
Bethel, 1807, 1st mo. 29th. 
Betoved Faienps, Epwarp anp Marcaret GaRRIGUEs: 
Though the occasion giving rise to this com- 
munication is somewhat of a singular and deli- 
cate nature, yet I feel disposed, according to the 
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ford the requisite information to the bearer than 
myself. 

If none should open in view, perhaps the 
philanthropic Edward would write a line of in- 
troduction to Isaac T. Hopper, to introduce 
Jacob to him. 

In addition to my own personal knowledge of 
the bearer, [ herewith enclose a few lines from 
our valued friend Samuel Carter, in confirmation. 

My dear R. A. is writing, therefore | submit 
to her superior talents the particulars respecting 
herself and us, but will take the liberty to say, 
I continue to love you affectionately, and please 
to offer a double portion of most tender, affection- 
ate love and sympathy to your dear M. G., from 
your plodding plashing, poor, but hearty and 
sincere friend, Jacos LINDLEY. 

Nottingham, 1st mo. 30th, 1807. 

Worry Frienps, Jacos anp RutHanna LINDLEY :— 
The bearer of this, Jacob Wilson, is a par- 

| ticular friend of mine, as well as many others; 
| have been intimately acquainted with him at 
| least twenty-five years, and can recommend him 
| for industrious and honest ; he hath, in all that 
| time, attended Stafford Mills, and for the greater 
| part of it had the entire management of it as 
| Miller. He tells me he hath some thoughts of 
| changing his way of life, if he could find a suit- 
| able companion. If there ’should be any in your 
; acquaintance [ would thank you to inform him. 
We are allas well as usual. Ruth joins in love to 
you both. From your friend, 


Sam’L CARTER. 


>. 


HAVE I NO FATHER! 
I was once in an awful storm at sea: we were 
for many hours tossed about in sight of danger- 
ous rocks: the steam engines would work no 


eandor of the man (Jacob Wilson by name,) and‘ longer; the wind raged violently, and around 
his reliance upon the advice and counsel of | were heard the terrific roar of the breakers, and 
Friends, to treat his present impression of mind | the dash of waves, as they broke over the deck. 
with that serious concern which I think its im-| At this dreary and trying time, while we lay, 
portance demands, whith is no less than looking! as might be said at the mercy of the waves, | 
out for a suitable religious helpmate. | found great comfort and support from an appa- 

I have had some knowledge of him and have| rently trifling circumstance; it was, that the 
been intimately acquainted with his character} captain’s child, a little girl of about 12 years 
for ten or a dozen years or more past, and do| old, was in the cabin with us. He had come 
know he supported an excellent reputation in | two or three times, in the midst of his cares and 
the settlement of Friends on Deer Creek, is con- | toils, to see how his child went on; and it is well 
vinced in a good degree of Friends’ principles, | known how cheering is the sight of a captain in 
and mostly attends our meetings on First days. such a time of danger. 
He has acquired property, real and personal, | 
sufficient to set up comfortably in the world. and bending her eyes towards the door, as if 

I cast in my mind if there was any suitable | longing for her father’s re-appearance. He came 
young woman of color in this neighborhood | at last. He was a large, bluff, sailor-like man; 
which [ could recommend. In my exercise on ; an immense coat, great sea boots, and an oil-skin 
the interesting subject, you, my endeared friends, }cap, with flaps hanging down his neck, were 
presented to my view as lovers of order and) streaming with water. He fell on his knees on 
mankind ; as you have an extensive acquaintance | the floor beside the low berth of his child, and 
in the city and adjacent country, and have edu-| stretched his arm over her, but did not speak. 


cated divers in your family; I conceive, in the} After a little while he asked if she was 
wisdom of truth, you are better qualified to af-| alarmed. 


As our situation grew 
worse, I saw the little girl rising on her elbow 
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“Father,” the child answered, “let me be 
with you, and I shall not be afraid. ” 

“With me!” he cried, “ you could not stand 
it for an instant. ”’ 

“Father, let me be with you,” she repeated. 

“My child, you' would be more frightened 
then,”’ he said, kissing her, while the tears were 
on his rough cheeks. 

‘“‘No, Father, I wiil not be afraid if you take 
me with you. Q! Father, let me be with you!” 
and she threw her arms around his neck, and 
clang fast to him. The strong man was over- 
come ; he lifted his child in his arms, and carried 
her away with him. 

How much I felt her departure! As long as 
the captain’s child was. near, I felt her to be a 
sort of pledge for the return and care of the cap- 
tain. I knew that in the moment of greatest 
danger the father would run to his child; I was 
certain were the vessel about to be abandoned in 
the midst of the wild waves, I should know of 
every movement, for the captain would not desert 
his child. Thus in the presence of that child I 
had comforted myself, and when she went, I felt 
abandoned, for the first time, fearful. I arose, 
and managed to get on deck. The sea and sky 
seemed one. It was a dreadful sight ; shudder- 
ing, | shrunk back, and threw myself again on 
my couch. 

Then came the thought: the child is content ; 
she is with her father ; “‘ And have I no father ?”’ 


O God, I thank thee! in that moment I could 


answer, Yes. An unseen Father, it is true; and 
faith is not as sight, and nature is not as grace ; 
but still I knew I hada Father—a Father 
whose love surpasses knowledge. The thought 
calmed my mind. 

“Oh!” cries the trembling soul, “the storm 
is fearful ; the sky is hid; we walk in darkness 
and have no light.” ‘ Be still, and know that 
Lam God,” saith the Lord; “be happy, and 
know that God isthy Father.”—Fear not for I 
am with thee: be not dismayed, for lam thy 
God. All things are under the dominion of 
Christ, and all things, yea, even terrible things, 
shall work together for good to them that love 
God. ‘Tempest tossed soul! as the child clung 
to her father’s bosom, so cling thou to thy God; 
in the moment of thine extremity he will appear 
to be with thee, or take thee to be with him.— 
Christian Palladium. 

. 
PATIENCE. 

An Emperor of China, making a progress, 
discovered a family, in which the master with 
the wives, children, grand children, daughters- 
in-law and servants, all lived in peace and har- 
mony. The Emperor admiring this, enquired 
of the old man what means he employed to pre- 
serve quiet among such a number of persons ; the 
man taking out a pencil wrote only these words: 
—Patience, Patience, Patience. 
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A LETTER FROM MARY L. WARE, 


Framingham, 1843. 

Dear E.—Looking at affairs at home from a 
distance, I see many points in which we need 
improvement, and I want to talk and read more 
with you upon the subject of education. 

When we look back, and see and feel how 
much the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded, and the treatment of those about us 
affected our views, we must bring it home to our- 
selves that what we are now doing is having the 
same influence upon them. God has set us apart 
in families to mark out for us a specific line of 
duty ; and however we may wish that our path 
had been different, or our duties less arduous, as 
they are of His appointment we have reason to 
believe they are the best for us. The longer I 
live, the more [ realize the value of love ; affec- 
tionate interest ; and I think that many things, 
which we are apt to consider of moment at the 
time, ought to give way whenever they interfere 
with the cultivation of the affections in children. 
Disagreeable manners, childish though annoying 
ways, may be remedied in after-life, and are, after 
all, matters of very secondary importance com- 
pared with the growth of love, which is often 
sacrificed to them. ‘To children the perpetual 
irritation of a check in trifles keeps the temper 
in a turmoil, and, by their standard, makes sinall 
things as important as great ones. Fault-find- 
ing is blame to them, be the subject what it may, 
and they will have an association of jarring and 
displeasure with those who keep it up, be the 
cause ever so small, as lasting as if it were larger. 


We need change in this thing; we want a 
more cheerful atmosphere, a more affectionate, in- 
terested one, in which the affections may grow, 
and have room to expand. I do believe in 
Mrs. ’s doctrine to a great extent, that virtue 
thrives best in an atmosphere of love. We should 
gain our object better, if, instead of finding fault 
with an action, we set ourselves to produce a 
better state of feeling, without noticing the ac- 
tion. Children imitate the manners of their 
elders, more especially of their elder brothers 
and sisters ; for of course they feel that they are 
similarly situated, not always making the distine- 
tion of age which is expected of them. And I 
have always observed that the younger members 
of the household take their tone from the char- 
acter and ways of the first iu their rank, more 
than from their parents. I could name many 
instances of this which have come under your 
notice, as well as mine, and it does, as you gay, 
make the responsibility of an older sister great. 
But do not feel that it is too great ; be contented 
with doing all that you can, and not discouraged 
because you cannot satisfy your own conceptions. 
It is best for us, it is said, to aim at perfection ; 
even if it is not to be attained, it keeps up our 
efforts for something higher and better. 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN.—THE PROGRESS AND 
DESTINIES OF OUR COUNTRY. 


(Continued from page 827.) 


When we look at the opportunities for the im- | : 
. . , | tonnage about as much; amounting together to 
provement of intercourse by sea and by land, aud | 


the disposition to havo a mutual change of ben- 


fits and friendly relations, it will be seen that the | 


rivers and lakes of our country offer to Europe a 
passage over more than one half our contineut. 
See, also, that even in the great Western region 
the advantages of settlement require a connec- 
tion by railroads, without which their develop- 
ment cannot take place or their advantages be 
made known. 

When the great undertaking of such a com- 


munication is accomplished, it is fair to believe | 
that the commerce from Europe to Asia will be | 


better accommodated through the interior of our 
country, wholly through the temperate latitudes, 
than by crossing the ‘torrid latitudes four times 
at every voyae, and twice turning stormy or icy 
cipes at all seasons of the year. 

It would sdéem as if all the advancements of 
art and science, during the last fifty years, had 

a more peculiar adaptation to this country than to 
any other part of the world. 

We want communication over a vast part of 
the earth, in order to promote its settlement. 


This is accomplished by railroads and steamboats, 
the invention and product of our own age, and 


almost of our own country. 
We want the correspondence to unite our in- 


telligence and interests—to unite the intercourse | 


of the distant localities, which could only be 
done by long travel. This is accomplished by 
the telegraph—the original or improved product 
or discovery of our ows people. 

It is now estimated that upwards of fifty mil- 
lions of people are joined in one language, and 
in a great assimilation of mauners and enterprise. 
But where are they ? 

There is one half of these in Europe, interest- 
ed in navigating and controling the intercourse 
of the ancient world. 

There is one half of these the occupiers of the 
continent of North America, which is a region 
of fertility, comprising all the va aluable climates 
of the world, and nearly all the soils. A region 
of rivers, and of the unrivalled intercourse of 
waters and navigation, of agricultural products, 
and of mineral wealth, yielding the fairest in- 
crease to industry—and some of them, as in the 
ease of cotton and tobacco, of peculiar and ad- 
veutitious agriculture, at least fo such an abun- 
dance as to offer them unrivalled ; but from our 
own land. 

With these, may rise also the products of the 
Ocean, obtained from every sea through our suc- 
cess and enterprise. 

With - a population increasing at 35 per cent. 
in every ten years, North America will contain 


| tercourse of mankind. 


| ments. 


| Borneo; 
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|}at the end of the present century 130 millions 


of people. 
The shipping of the United States is now up- 
wards of three millions of tons, and the English 


six millions of tons; in all the marine of which 
the English or American language is spoken. 
The next nation as a commercial rival is 
France, with shipping of only abost 750,000 
tons, and with no colonies or foreign possessions. 
Thus, with the English or American language 
by land and sea, there is now connected nearly 
all the discoveries and improvements in the iu- 
With this, there is ac- 
tively going on commerce with its six millions of 
tons. The settlements of the Pacific side of 
North America. The whaling business, and the 
intercourse of the Western and Southern Oceans. 
The educational and the missionary establish- 
Thesettlements at Liberia and on the Af- 
rican Coasts and at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
settlements of the Continent of Australia and 
and the occupation of India and the in- 
tercourse of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
Sea, its islands and fortresses, and the command 
of Egypt. Through all of these, and in fact 
around all the globe, supporting communications 
with each other in speed, beyond all anticipa- 
tion, they are uniting every locality with locomo- 
tion nearly as fast as the wind, and with a cor- 
respondence with the rapidity of lightning. 
The commercial intercourse with China has 
become so important to our Pacific shores, that 
it cannot be long conducted with that people in 
the characters of their own country. The Chi- 
nese, in large numbers, are coming over to Cali- 
fornia, and have the character of very steady and 
orderly laborers. They will get a knowledge of 
the American language, and the advantages of 
this will be returned among them. It will be- 
come well known, and soon adopted—and in a 
similar manner as formerly, when the Roman 
letter numerals in the 9th century had to give 
place to the introduction of the Arabic figure 
numerals of our present computative system, su 
the clumsy symbols of China will give way to 
the letters, language, and figures of American 
intercourse. It would appear also to aid in this 
mission of our language, that the Coast of Cali- 
fornia has been found to be sown with gold—and 
even this not to be so abundant as to be taken 
from it without making extensive settlements 
there, and creating an improvement of the land. 
Turving again to Europe, we may look toa 
time not distaut, when the English language, 
from its universality. will cause the various 
sectional States there, with their languages, not 
to be those of general intercourse, but to be- 
come only as the dead languages of classic lite- 
rature. 
We have in aid of this, a happy progress of 
peaceful intercourse throughout the world. 
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The debts of nations, incurred chiefly through ; those blessings which we now enjoy—and they 
their long and ruinous wars, have become so’ will remain with us, unless we are unhappily in- 
great, that their increase of debts can scarcely | volved hereafter in the luxury which has pro- 
take place, without the danger of further revolu-| duced the depreciation and overthrow of so 
tions and overturn of the Governments. | Many nations. 

At no time have the advantages of peace been 
so beneficial to man—formerly, no generation 
passed away, but what had been the victims of : 
two or more wars—now we are more the child- THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST OF THE UNITED 
ren of peace. The world seems to be free from —— 
any great military enterprise, and from any dis-| The saying is as old as history, as old even as 
position or motive for them.‘ A period of peace | human society itself, that the extent of the agri- 
has now passed on for nearly forty years—much | cultural interest is the measure of a nation’s 
longer than is found on the historic page, sacred | strength. While Rome boasted her small pro- 
or profane. The interests of the world are, we | prietors, her free yeomaury, her flourishing 
may hope, at last happily involved in the habits | Italian farms, she was able to defy the world; 
and promotion of peace, and our relative advan- | but when Rome became divided between a pam- 
tages becoming conformed to them. | pered aristocracy aud a beggared people, and when 

It may now come into consideration, to what | her supplies of corncame principally from abroad, 
is to be attributed the peculiar energy of the | then Rome began to decline. 

English or American race, and by which it has! Of all free, civilized countries on the globe, 
gained the ascendency we have adverted to, and | the United States, has the largest agricultural 
the answer is, that it appears to have arisen from | interest. The total amount of capital invested 
the very peculiar circumstances attending the/| in farms, live-stock and implements, was four 
island situation of England, and the activity of | thousand millions, even so far back as 1850; and 
mind which it has produced upon the people. | since then the amount has greatiy increased. 

Previously to the conquest of Great Britain | This was seven times as much as the capital in- 
by William of Normandy, the Island had been | vested in manufactures, the mechanic arts and 
invaded by almost every powerful nation of Eu-| the fisheries. It was also nearly three times as 
rope—among these were the Romans, the Danes | much as the capital invested in commerce and 
and the Saxons, and England itself was overrun | trade. At the present time, it is probable that 
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by Scots and Picts, and till the invasion by Wil- | 
liam the First, and the addition to the Empire | 


of a powerful Norman force-til] that time it | 
was not able to preserve any continued national | 
existence. From the time of this Norman pow- 
er being united to the English, the national in- 
dependence has been preserved, no invasion of 
the Island has ever been made, but it has been, | 
nevertheless, so antagonistic to the rest of Eu- 
rope that this, its independence, has been only | 
attained to by a series of wars in succession to 
each other, unequalled but by the wars of the | 
Roman Empire—and it is remarkable that no | 
war in which England has been engaged, has | 
ever ended until that nation became victorious, | 
and until it ws able to lay her opposer inert | 
and prostrate. During this time the commerce | 
of the Island has been so successful as to give | 
all her foreign dependencies, strength and | 
conquests, and to supply the nation with resour- 
ces. 
The settlements of America by the English 





the capital employed in agriculture is not less 
than five thousand millions, or about five sixths 
of all the capital representing all the various 
branches of industry in the republie. 

The population engaged in agriculture exhibits 
a similar preponderance. In 1850, the number 
of free males, over fifteen years of age, employed 
in agricultural labor, was about two millions and 
a half, or almost as many as those in all other 
avocations. This was.exclusive of the three 
millions of slaves, most of whom, of both sexes 
and of all ages, are employed in farm or planta- 
tion work. The greatest proportion of improved 
to unimproved land is to be found in the Middle 
States, and this notwithstanding the Apalachian 
mountains render so large a portion of their sur- 
face unproductive. Altogether, there were about 
a million five hundred thousand farms and plan- 
tations under cultivation in 1850; and there is 
now probably a million seven hundred thousand. 
The average size of the farms was two hundred 
and three acres, computed to be worth about ten 


nation was connected in the same enterprises— | dollars an acre—an estimate which we think be- 
and on our part, having the settlement of a new | low the truth. The average value was greatest 
country on an arena on which the same degree | in the Middle States, where it was twenty-eight 
of‘activity had to be exerted, together with all | dollars an acre. In New England it was twenty 
our expansive national advantages, a similar de-| dollars. In the Southern States it was but five 
gree of mind and wholesome energy continues to | dollars. In the Northwestern States it was 
give us the elements of a great and powerful/ eleven. In Texas it was ten dollars. In the 
people. Education, and the improvement of our | other Southwestern States it was six dollars. 

unlimited advantages, may, we hope, continue, The number of horses, in 1850, was four mil- 
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lions three hundred thousand: of neat cattle 
nearly nineteen millions ; of sheep about twenty- 

two milliens ; and of swine thirty millions. The 

value of poultry was computed at twenty millions 

of dollars. The Indian corn crop exceeds threc 

hundred millions of dollars annually in value ; 

the hay crop cne hundred and seventy millions ; 

the wheat crop a hundred and twenty-five mil- 

lions ; and the cotton crop from seventy-five toa 

hundred millions. The greatest wheat growing 

State is Pennsylvania. No estimate has ever 

been made of the value of the manures employed 

in agriculture in the United States. But a 

capable writer has calculated that the animal, 

and other matter suitable for manure, wasted by 

defective farming, would produce, if economized, 

fifteen hundred millions of bushels of corn 

annually. 

Long may the agricultural interest of this re- 
public continue to be the predominant one. 
While we have so many free yeomen, we need 
fear neither foreign invasion, nor civil war, nor 
the triumph of a military despot.—P. Ledger. 


‘ 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 22, 1856. 


Diep,—In Middletown, Bucks Co., on the 20th | 
of Second month last, Hannan, wife of Jonathan 
Kirkbride, aged 51 years. 

—, In Middletown, on the 7th inst., Lypta, 
wife of John Warner and mother of Hannah: Kirk- 
bride, aged 74 years. Both of the above-named 
Friends were highly esteemed members of Mid- 
dletown Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 13th of First month last, at his 
residence in Baltimore, after a short and severe | 
illness, Witt1am GawTHRop, at an advanced age. 

It is with sensations of deep regret that we have 
received the painful intelligence of this stroke of | 
the Divine hand. 

—, On the 28th of last month, at her residence | 
in Upper Chichester, Delaware Co., Pa., Puese | 
Ann, wife of David Larkin, aged about 26 years. 

——, On the 2d of Second month last, near 
Winchester, Va., Sypney S., wife of Nathan Par- | 
kins, in the 63d year of her age, after a very pro- 
tracted illness, which she bore with the patience 
and resignation of a Christian. She filled all the 
relations of life with a deep and holy love, that 
knew no changing; and in kindness and sympa- 
thy to the poor and afflicted, she had few supe- | 
riors. 





AGE OF FOREST TREFS. 


A short time since, it was announced that 
there was in this golden State one of the world’s 
wonders. It was the Arbor Vite, or big tree of 
Calaveras, which was ninety-six feet in circum- 
ference, and, according to the highest estimate, 
3000 years old; although it was contended by 
some that its age did not measure more than 
half that number of years. This great specimen 
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of the forest has since proved to be the Sesquota» 
a genus separated from the Taxodium, of which 
our common redwood constitutes the type. 

It is well known that our great “ Forest Moth- 
er” or the ‘‘Forest Father,” which has fallen 
many years since, does not constitute either the 
largest or the oldest of the woody tribe belong- 
ing to the coiferous family. 1n other countries, 
trees excel them in both. The Baobab, of Sen- 
egal, Adan Sonia Digitata, is ascertained to be 
5,150 years old, and 134 feet in circumference; 
and M. de Candolle has determined many years 
since that the celebrated Taxodium, of Chapul- 
tepec, Mexico, which is 117 feet in circumference 
exceeds in age the Baobab of Senegal.— Sacra- 
mento Journal, Dec. 29. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A YOUNG 
PHILADELPHIAN. 
Rome, Imo. 81, 1°55. 

A short absence from Rome prevented my 
writing earlier in the week, and I now fear this 
will be too late for the steamer, but I want to 
give an account of our trip to Tivoli. I thought 
I would rather miss part of the carnival than not 
to see the falls of the Anioand the temple of the 
Sibyl. I accordingly prevailed on H. C. H. and 
another of my friends to join me in the excur- 
sion. Upon the road to Tivoli are two lakes 
that possess considerable interest. One is cu- 
rious as showing the gradual deposition of Tra- 


| vertine, a rock that has been used very much in 


building, at Rome, and which constitutes the 
exterior of the Coliseum. This lake has de- 
posited so much of the rock that its size is now 
considerably diminished (in appearance) by the 


| crust of rock (intermingled with dirt and weeds) 


which has gradually extended from the old 
shores over a great part of its surface. The 
other lake forms an interesting proof of the vol- 
canic action that is continually going on beneath 
the soil of Italy. The water is of a dirty whitish 
color, and emits a sulphurous odor, so strong 
as to be almost insufferable at the distance of 
several yards. Independently, however, of these 
objects, a ride on the Campagna, in any direc- 
tion, possesses a melancholy interest, for it is 
amid its broad expanse of desolation, more than 


| in the dirt and noise of the modern city, that we 


feel we are, indeed, amid the relies of departed 
greatness. 

Riding from Rome, in an easterly direction, 
the view was bounded on three sides by the Al- 
ban and Sabine Hills, covered with spots of clas- 
sic interest. Directly before us, posted at a_ 
great elevation among the hills, was the object 
of our journey, the town of Tivoli, while behind 
us soon all of Rome had vanished from our 
sight except the dome of St. Peter’s, standing 
out in bold relief against the sky, and the chureh 
of St. John Lateran, which stands on the high 
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Celian Hill, further to the left. The ascent to 
Tivoli is through olive groves that give a great 
charm to the landscape, and we all admitted that 
the ancient Romans displayed a great deal of 
taste in the selection of this spot for their villas. 
We were shown ruins of villas of the Emperor 
Adrian, of Brutus, Cassius, and Macenas, to say 
nothing of the magnificent villa d’ Este which is 
fast becoming a ruin. It was begun by a Car- 
dinal d’Este, in the sixteenth century, but he 
died before it was completed. His original de- 
signs were, I believe, never carried out, and, 
during the revolution of 1848, the rooms were 
converted into barracks for soldiers. The chief 
attraction at Tivoli is the beautiful scenery around 
the falls. ‘The river Anio is quite a respectable 
stream that flows down from the Sabine Hills, 
but it is liable to great inundations, and during 


one of these, in 1825 or 6, it altered its bed and | 


fell into the valley in such a way as somewhat to 
endanger part of the town of Tivoli and a little 
ruined temple of the early Romans. Its course 
must, therefore, be diverted again, and it turned 
off over the rocks higher up. The object was 
accomplished by a French engineer, who tun- 
neled through the rocks for 280 yards. The 
river rushes through this tunnel with immense 
rapidity and then falls 400 feet into the valley 
beneath. In order to see the scenery, ruins, &c., 
in the neighborhood of Tivoli, it is best to take 
donkeys. Imagine three of us, therefore, seated 
upon donkeys, not much larger than Newfound- 
land dogs, and, whenever the road was wide 
enough to admit it, indulging in the exciting 
and noble sport of donkey racing, the guide, 
meanwhile, running by our side and with sticks 
and shouts aiding our desperate efforts to quick- 
en the animal’s pace. We returned by sunset to 
a good dinner, and, as soon as it was dark, two 
of us (leaving H. C. H at the inn) went to see 
the same views by torch light. The little nar- 
row path by which we descended the precipice, 
damp with the spray from the falls, was illumi- 
nated only by a single torch, and we heard all 
around us the stunning sound of the cataract. 
In one place a separate stream of water falls into 
a great chasm in the rocks, and the guide, light- 
ing large wisps of hay and throwing them dex- 
terously into the abyss, lighted it up for a mo- 
ment before the flames were extinguished. 

I was very anxious to see Horace’s Sabine 
farm, the ruins of which are to be seen about 12 
miles from Tivoli, and near which are several 
scenes described by Horace himself. My com- 
panions not wishing to go, I started with a guide 
at half past 5, A. M., in a little, one seated, two 
wheeled gig, without any top, but when a few miles 
on our way, our poor horse failed us, and we had 
the pleasure of walking back without accomplish- 
ing my wish. 


Ricutgeousness.—We do not become righte- 
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ous, by doing righteous works; but, when we are 
righteous, we do works of righteousness. Abel 
was first acceptable to God, and then his sacri- 
fice was accepted. 


For Friends’ Jntelligencer. 

W. W. Moore—Dear Friend,—I have been 
a subscriber to “Friends’ Intelligencer’ for sev- 
eral years, and feel a deep interest in the pa- 
per. I was much pleased to learn by an edito- 
rial ina late number, that the subscription list is 
on the increase, and I trust the Association of 
Friends, who have the editorial charge of the 
paper will not grow weary in well-doing, but be 
encouraged to persevere in their labors. To 
part with the “Intelligencer” would be to me 
like parting with a tried and dear old friend. To 
those situated in remote country places where 
meetings are small and neglected, and where 
the struggling seed seems pressed down as a 
cart under sheaves, its weekly visitations are 
welcome to some minds as the bubbling fount 
to the thirsty pilgrim, or the shadow of a great 
rock to the traveller in a desert land. Many in- 
deed have been the precious items which have 
enriched its pages from time to time, and it 
would be gratifying to know that it was more 
truly appreciated by Friends generally. As it 
is the only periodical (to the best of my knowl- 
edge) published under the auspices of those be- 
longing to our branch of the Society, I think 
its importance as a vehicle through which much 
valuable matter is conveyed to Friends, not to be 
obtained through any other channel, could hard- 
ly be too highly estimated. As anew volume 
is about commencing, I would say a few words 
in conclusion to those who feel an interest in the 
success and usefulness of the paper. If each 
one who now takes it would obtain the name of 
one new subscriber, and forward it when renew- 
ing his own subscription, the circulation and in- 
come would at once be doubled, and the publica- 
tion established upon a firm basis. 

Or if one or two in each Preparative or Month- 
ly Meeting would exert themselves to procure 
as many subscribers as possible within their lim- 
its, it cannot be doubted that a great deal could 
be accomplished. S. D. L. 

Bart, Lancaster Co. 3mo. 12th, 1856. 


THE OCEAN. 

The ocean, which fills a deep cavity in the 
globe, and covers three-fourths of its surface, is 
so unequally distributed, that there is three times 
as much land in the northern than in the southern 
hemisphere. The torrid zone is chiefly ocoupied 
by sea, and only one twenty-seventh part of the 
land on one side of the earth has land opposite 
to it on the other. The form assumed by this 
immense mass of water, is that of a spheroid, 
flattened at the poles ; and as its mean level is 
nearly the same, for anything we know to the 
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contrary, it serves as a base to which all heights 
of land are referred. 

The bed of the ocean, like that of the lands 
of which it is the continuation, is diversified by 
plains and mountains, table-lands and valleys, 
sometimes barren, sometimes covered with 
marine vegetation, and teeming with life. Now 
it sinks into depths which the sounding-line has 
never fathomed, now it appears in chains of 
islands, or rises near to the surface in hidden 
reefs and shoals, perilous to the mariner. Springs 
of fresh water rise from the bottom, volcanoes 
eject their lavas and scoria, and earthquakes 
trouble the deep waters. 

The ocean is continually receiving the spoils 
of the land, and from that cause would constantly 
be decreasing in depth, and, as the quantity of 
water is always the same, its superficial extent 
would increase. There are, however, counter- 
acting causes to check this tendency : the secular 
elevation of the land over extensive tracts in 
many parts of the world is one of the most im- 
portant. Volcanovs, coral islands, and barrier- 
reefs show that yreat changes of level are con- 
stantly taking place in the bed of the ocean itself 
—that symmetrical bands of subsidence and ele- | 
vation extend alternately over an area equal to a 
hemisphere, from which it may be concluded 
that the balance is always maintained between 
the sea and land, although the distribution may | 
vary in the lapse of time. 





The Pacific, or Great Ocean, exceeds in super- | 


ficies all the dry land on the globe. It has an | 
area of 50 millions of square miles; including 
the Indian Ocean, its area is nearly 70 millions ; 
and its bredath from Peru to the coast of Africa 
is 16,000 miles. Its length is less than the 
Atlantic, as it only communicates with the Arctic 
Ocean by Bebring’s Straits, whereas the Atlantic, 
as far as we know, stretches from pole to pole. 

The continent of Australia occupies a com- 
paratively small portion of the Pacific, while in- 
numerable is:ands stud its surface many degrees 
on either side of the equator, of which a great 
number are volcanic, showing that its bed has 
been and indeed actually is, the theatre of vio- 
lent igneous eruptions. So great is its depth, 
that a line five miles long has not reaclted the 
bottom in many places; yet as the whole mass 
of the ocean counts for little in the total amount 
of terrestrial gravitation, its mean depth is but 
a small fraction of the radius of the globe. 

The bed of the Atlantic is a long deep valley, 
with few mountains, or at least but few that 
raise their summits as islands above its surface. 
Its greatest breadth, including the Gulf of 
Mexico, is 5000 miles, and its superficial extent 
is about 25 millions of square miles. This sea 
is exceedingly deep: in 27 deg. 26 m. S. lati- 
tude, and 17 deg. 29 m. W. longitude, Sir James 
Ross found the depth to be 14,550 feet ; about 
450 miles west from the Cape of Good Hope it 


| afterwards. 
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was 16,062 feet, or 822 feet more than the height 
of Mount Blanc; and 900 miles west from St. 
Helena a line of 27,609 feet did not reach the 
bottom, a depth which is equal to the height of 
some of the most elevated peaks of the Himalaya ; 
but there is reason to believe that many parts of 
the ocean are still deeper. A great part of the 
German Ocean is only 93 feet deep, though on 
the Norwegian side, where the coast is bold, the 
depth is 190 fathoms. ; 

The pressure at the great depths is enormous. 
In the Arctic Ocean, where the specific gravity 
of the water is lessened, on account of the greater 
proportion of fresh water produced by the melt- 
ing of the ice, the pressure at the depth of a mile 
and a quarter, is 2809 pounds on a square inch 
of surface: this was confirmed by Captain 
Scoresby, who says, in his “ Arctic Voyages,” 
that the wood of a boat suddenly dragged toa 
great depth by a whale, was found, when drawn 
up, so saturated with water forced into its pores, 
that it sank in water like a stone for a year 
Even sea-water is reduced in bulk 
from 20 to 19 solid inches at the depth of 20 
miles. The compression that a whale can endure 
is wonderful. Many species of fish are capable 
of sustaining great pressure, as well as sudden 
changes of pressure. Divers in the pearl-fish- 
eries exert great muscular strength, but man 
cannot bear the increased pressure at great depths, 
because his lungs are full of air, nor can he en- 
dure the diminution of it at great altitudes above 
the earth. 

The depth to which the sun’s light penctrates 
the ocean depends upon the transparency.of the 
water, and cannot be less than twice the depth 
to which a person can see from the surface. In 
parts of the Arctic Ocean shells are distinctly 
seen at the depth of 80 fathoms ; and among the 
West India islands, in 80 fathoms water, the bed 
of the sea is as clear as if seen in the air; shells, 
corals, and sea-weeds of every hue display the 
tints of the rainbow. 

The purest spring is not more limpid than the 
water of the ocean; it absorbs all the prismatic 
colors, except that of ultra-marine, which, being 
reflected in every direction, imparts a hue ap- 
proaching the azure of the sky. The color of 
the sea varies with every gleam of sunshine or 
passing cloud, although its true tint is always 
the same when seen sheltered from atmospheric 
influence. The reflection of a boat on the shady 
side is often of the clearest blue, while the sur- 
face of the water exposed to the sun is bright as 
burnished gold. The waters of the ocean also 
derive their color from animalcules of the infu- 
sorial kind, vegetable substance, and minute par- 
ticles of matter. Itis white in the Gulf of 
Guinea, black, round the Maldives ; off California 
the Vermilion Sea is so called on account of the 
red color of the infusoria it contains; the same 
red color was observed by Magellan near the 
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mouth of the river Platte. The Persian Gulf is 
called the Green Sea by eastern geographers, and 
there is a trail of green water off the Arabian 
coast so distinct that a ship has been seen in green 
and blue water at the same time. Rapid tran- 
sitions take place in the Arctic Sea, from ultra- 
marine to olive-green, from purity to opacity. 
These appearances are not delusive, but constant 
as to place and color; the green is produced by 
myriads of minute insects, which devour one 
another, and are a prey to the whale. Thecolor 
of clearer shallow water depends upon that of 
its bed: over chalk or white sand it is apple- 
green, over yellow sand dark-green, brown or 
black over dark ground, and grey over mud.— J. 
Somerville. 





THE COCKROACH ON SHIPBOARD. 


Most people, particularly if in warm situations, 
either from climate or local influence, know 
something of the cockroach; yet though pestered 
by its invasions, they may be unacquainted with 
some portions of its history. At the risk of re- 
peating what may be more or less known, I shall 
venture a brief detail of my own observations, 
during an acquaintance of several years, when I 
lived in a very populous colony of the insect. 

The family Blatte, to which the cockroach 
(B. orientalis) belongs, is a very numerous and 
a very voracious one; and I first got acquainted 
with the species on shipboard, during a long 
voyage to the East. The insect is of a reddish- 
brown colour, with a body about an inch and a 
third long, and antennge somewhat longer, ma- 
king the entire animal about three inches. 
Those who have not seen an entire specimen, 
may have noticed portioas of its legs and wings 
amongst the brown sugar in daily use, as it is 
fond of sweets, and happens sometimes to get 
entombed among its food. On first leaving Eng- 
land, being winter, not a trace of the insect 
was observed ; but as we drew near the tropics, 
a few in the evenings began to make their ap- 
pearance. These had evidently been dormant 
in their hiding-places during the many months 
the vessel lay in dock, and, reanimated by: the 
increased warmth, now issued forth to resume 
their predatory habits. Objects of observation 
and interest being limited at sea, I took a fancy 
to the rearing of cockroaches, just as persons at 
home, with a wider range of choice, take to rab- 
bits or chaffinches, or as Baron Trenck did to 
his solitary spider. My warren or cage consist- 
ed of a large jelly-pot covered with muslin, so 
as to permit inspection, but prevent escape. 
Here I reared many from the egg to maturity, 
and had them constantly for severalsyears under 
my eye. 

The female, which is somewhat stouter and 
shorter than the male, after expelling the egg, 
carries it some days about with her, fixed to the 
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abdomen, ere she glues it up in some corner to 
be hatched. At the end of six or seven weeks, 
according to the staté of the weather, the larve 
are liberated from their enclosure. They are 
then about the size of a lint-seed, whitish, semi- 
pellucid, and exceedingly tender, so as to be de- 
stroyed by the slightest touch. They have black 
eyes, and a darkish dull spot on the abdomen. 
In a few hours the skin hardens, and da:kens in 
in colour, from cream-colour to chestnut and 
deep brown, when the young insect runs nimbly 
about in quest of food. 

Notwithstanding the length of time, from 10 
to 16 months, which elapsed from the period of 
hatching to that of maturity, and the small appa- 
rent number that at first wade their appearance 
on board, yet in little more than a year our 
vessel was literally swarming; and it may well 
be imagined that matters did not amend in this 
respect during the other two years of our voyage. 
They proved exceedingly annoying to us inmates 
of the ‘ wooden walls,’ from their voracity, filth- 
iness, and noisome smell, as no place on board 
was sacred from their intrusion; and where he 
large ones could not enter, the little ones crep 
in. Wherever we went, above, below, to the 
hold or the mast head, there might some of their 
number be seen. ‘They usually crawled about 
quietly during the day, or kept out of sight in 
their hiding-places, but at nightfall exhibited 
their full force, and issued forth ‘in shoals and 
nations.’ At times, during the night, and even 
sometimes during the day, the males, as if by 
one consent and impulse, bounced forth, flutter- 
ing their wings, and scampering along in irregu- 
lar runs and short flights, striking one in the face, 
and crawling over his clothes, up his coat-sleeves, 
and trousers. At these times they seemed per- 
fectly indifferent about their personal safety, and 
could be caught and killed without trouble. 
After being about a couple of years at sea, my 
bed cabin was so grievously infested with their 
swarms, that I attempted to lessen their num- 
bers by trapping and killing them. For this 
purpose I took a water ewer and baited it witha 
little treacle in its bottom; for ofall sweetsf and 
this in particular, they are exceedingly fond; 
and attracted by it during the night, they drop- 
ped in to satisfy their appetite. Once in, they 
could not again clamber up the steep, smooth 
sides of the vessel, and in this manner I had it 
filled night after night, within two inches of the 
top; yet notwithstanding the thousands thus 
caught and destroyed, I found the task a fruit- 
less one, for there was no perceptible diminution 
of their numbers. I had also a tame snipe which 
lived entirely on cockroaches, catching and gob- 
bling them down with great expertness; but they 
at last repaid the favour in kind, by fastening 
on its breast when asleep, and eating the flesh 
off its bones. 

For food the cockroaches scarcely refuse any- 
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thing: in the destruction of books they are en 
| 


inferior to the Goths and Vandals; and all sorts 

of paper, written and clean, except brown, afford | 
them a meal. The best method of preserving 

books exposed to their ravages, is to cover them | 
with clean washed cotton or linen cloth, which | 
they will not touch; but if soiled with anything | 
edible, they will gnaw it through in the soiled | 
spots. Cork they like very well, and are not; 
averse to rotten wood, especially jf impregnated | 
with oil, though the pure oil itself they do not | 
touch ; casks of oil have been lost by their perfo- | 
rations through the softer portions of the wood; | 
and ia fact all sorts of casks are liable to be thus | 
unceremoniously tapped, if their contents suit | 
their palates. They will make a meal off salt | 
meat, if boiled, and are very fond of fresh, but 

indeed refuse no sort of animal matter their teeth | 
can gnaw, and these are none of the softest; even | 
birds’ skins, smeared with arsenical soap, they 
will greedily devour, as I found to my cost. 
Biscuits are, their delight, and they waste more | 
than they eat; for not only do they drill them in 

. wholes, but smut them ail over: so bad did our | 

Wread latterly become from this cause, that ab- 

solute want alone could have forced us to use it. 

Leather-covered trunks are stripped by them in 

a short time, and shoes pierced into holes; they 

drink ink, and devour vellum. 


fellows affords a high relish, and one is no soon- | 
er wounded, and unable to defend itself, than he 


is lugged away and eaten up; but worse than all 
this, they attacked even us, the lords of creation, 


and frequently, during sleep, ate our flesh to the | ; ; 
;arm to open consecutively, as they arrive at a 


bone. Though no exposed part is free from 


their depredations, yet they are more particular- | 


ly disposed to attack the poifits of the fingers ad- 


joining the nails, where they nibbleaway the skin to 


the quick. They have their own likings too, and 
prefer certain individuals to others; so that 
while some have nothing to fear, others cannot 


fall asleep with any part of their person exposed | ; 
P yP P P | half the surface, for the wind to operate upon, 


without sustaining injury from their pincers. 
Often have I seen our chief officer get up in the 
morniug with his neck and ears clotted with gore, 
whilst our third officer was scarcely if ever mo- 
lested by them. 

A ship much distressed by scurvy once put 
into Guam, part of whose crew, poor wretches, 
half dead in their hammocks, had their limbs | 
literaliy eaten by cockroaches in holes to the 
bones; and a few who had died unobserved, or 
been gnawed to death, were taken out with the 
flesh half devoured. Great guns have been en- 


| for a patent. 


Abit of their | 





tered in logbooks as ‘destroyed by cockroaches, ’ 
and the sailors declare that they eat the edge off 
their razors! The damp sea air and salt water 
had no doubt corroded the former into holes, 
where the insects found refuge; and licking the 
oil off the edge of the latter, they probably left a 
little moisture instead, which soon roughened 
and blunted the instrument. 
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Cockroaches, like all other animals, have their 
enemies; probably the most destructive of these 
is man, for the sailor abhors them, and always 
endeavors to killas many ashe can. They have 
perhaps next in order several of the ichneumon 
flies. Many cockroaches’ eggs are pierced by 
the ovipositor of two sorts of this fly, a small 
and alarge one. The grubs of these ichneumons 
of course feed on the contents of the egg, which 
sustains them till ready for their change to the 
perfect or insect state, when they pierce the shell 
and take wing.—-Chambers’ Journal. 


A NEW WIND POWER. 


Mr. R. Nutting of Randolph, Vermont, has 
invented a new wind power, for which he applied 
The following is a description of 


\the machine, which is made of wood and canvass. 
It is constructed with an upright shaft, having 


six or more horizontal arms attached to its upper 
gudgeon, to the end of each of which is a per- 
pendicular crosspicce, of rather more than the 
length of the arm, to which are hung two wings 


of the same length, one opening towards, and 
| the other from, the centre of motion. 


There is 
also attached, about midway, to each arm, a stick 
with a clasped weight at the outer end, so ar- 
ranged that it may clasp the wings and prevent 
their opening. When the wind blows gently, 
both wings upon one arm open to receive it— 
the inner one opening first, which causes the 
machine to revolve, and the wings upon each 


certain point, and close as they approach a cer- 
tain point upon the opposite side, constantly 
opening and shutting like the wings of a bird. 
As the velocity increases by increase of wind, 
the centrifugal force has a tendency to prevent 
the wing turning towards the centre of motion, 
from opening, thus leaving but one wing, or 


and offsetting the effect of the increased force of 


| wind, and having a tendency to keep the speed 


or motion equal. 


The regulators have also the same effect to a 
much greater degree, as an increase of velocity 
in the revolutions of the machine bring them up 
by centrifugal force towards the wings, and 
prevent their opening so wide, or even at all, ac- 
cording to the velocity the regulators are design- 
ed to admit of. As the speed decreases, they 
are brought back to their place by gravitation, 
their upper pinion being back of the base or 
centre of gravity. The regulators are connect- 
ed with a lever or gate at the lower end of the 
shaft, so that the wings may be closed as readi- 
ly and in the same way as the gate to a dam. 
It is always in a position to receive the full force 
of the wind, however often or suddenly the 
wind turns to different points of the compass. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Sporting through the forest wide ; 
Playing by the water-side ; 
Wandering o’er the healthy fells ; 
Down within the woodland dells ; 
All among the mountains wild, 
Dwelleth many a little child ! 

In the baron’s hall of pride ; 

Ry the poor man’s dull fireside ; 
?Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen, 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless, every where! 


In the far isles of the main; 

In the desert’s lone domain ; 

In the savage mountain glen, 
?Mong the tribes of swarthy men; 
Whereso’er a foot hath gone; 
Whereso’er the sun hath shone 

On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found! 
Blessings on them! they in me 
Move a kind y sympathy, 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears ; 
With their laughter and their tears ; 
With their wonder so intense, 

And their small experience ! 


Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are ye known, 
?Mid its labors and its cares, 

?Mid its sufferings and its snares; 
Free from sorrow, free froin strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod, 
In the presence of your God, 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 
Little children, ye abide ! 


THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 





To cheer, to help us, children of the dust, 
More than one angel has our Father given ; 
But one alone is faithful to her trust— 
The best, the brightest exile out of Heaven. 


Her ways are not the ways of pleasantness ; 
Her paths are not the lightsome paths of joy ; 

She walks with wrongs that cannot find redress, 
And dwells in mansivns time and death destroy. 


She waits until her stern precursor, Care, 
Has lodged on foreheads, open as the morn, 

And ploughed his deep beseiging trenches there— 
The signs of struggles which the heart has borne. 


But when the first cloud darkens in our sky, 
And face to face with life we stand alone, 

Silent and swift, behold! she draweth nigh, 
And mutely makes our sufferings her own! 


Though with its bitterness the heart runs o’er, 
No words the sweetness of her lips divide ; 
But when the eye looks up for light once more, 

She turns the cloud and skows its golden side. 


Unto rebellious souls, that, mad with fate, 
To question God’s eternal justice dare, 
She points above with looks that whisner, ** Wait— 
What seems confusion here is wisdom there.” 


To the vain challenges of doubt we send, 
No answering comfort doth she minister ; 

Her face looks ever forward to the end, 
And we, who see it not, are led by her. 

















She doth not chide, nor in reproachful guise 
The griefs we cherish rudely thrust apart; 
But in the light of her immortal eyes 
Revives the manly courage of the heart. 
Daughter of God! who walkest with us here, 
Who mak’st our every tribulation thine, 
Such light is thine in Earth’s dim atmosphere, 
How must thy seat in Heaven exalted shine! 
How fair thy presence by those living streams, 
Where sin and sorrow from their troubling cease ! 
Where on thy brow the crown of amaranth gleams, 
And in thy hand the golden key of peace! 


NIAGARA IN WINTER. 


A letter dated 2nd mo. 16th, to the New 
York Commercial, says : 


On Friday morning I crossed the bridge ovet 
the rapids to Bath Island. In the swiftest of the 
curreut, of course, there is no ice formed; but 
wherever there is an island, or even a little islet, 
below it is immediately formed an icy addition, 
increased by every day’s cold. From the lower 
end of Bath Island, 1 saw a man making his way 


\ toward the extreme edge of the centre of pe 
| American fall—the apparent solidity of* the” 





| foundation induced me to attewpt it likewise, 


and I safely reached Robiuson’s Island, (which 


" other seasons is entirely insulated.) From 


this I advanced to about midway between it and 
\ the edge of the cataract on the American side, 
| and there we stood upon a mound of ice over- 
| iooking the roaring torrent at our side, and ap- 
| parently unconscious that at the same moment it 
| was rushing beneath us. A hole was broken in 
| the ice by a party the day before, and the ice 
' was found to be eight feet, and corered with a 

foot of snow and a heavy crust formed by the 

spray. 

The view at this point was magnificent. We 
were near an immense overhanging iceberg, kept 
from plunging headlong by the superabundart 
mass of which it formed a part. It had gained 
in downward length, I was told, twenty feet 
during the previous night, and was increasing in 
size and strength hourly. The huge pendant 
icicles from the cliffs around, like inverted church 
spires, and the mountainous masses of ice below, 

| all tended to render it such a sccne as is seldom 
beheld at Niagara. Returning, we disdained 
the assistance of Robinson’s island, leaving iton 
our right, and approached within a few steps of 
Chapin’s island. You will remember poor Chapin, 
who was lost after being swept upon this spot a 
few yearsago. A flag was hoisted on a stake 
firmly set in the ground, by the pioneer adven- 
turers who a few days before had gone ashore 
here. : 

We made the tourof Goat Island. The entire 
lower part of it around the Biddle staircase, seems 
to be massive ice, with cones and hills, and val- 
leys of ice on the edge. Finding the snow un- 

trodden from Goat Island to the Tower, we did 
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not venture, as we could view all from our stand 
point. 

The American side, I think, far surpasses in 
grandeur and beauty the Canada, as the falls are 
lighter, and there is more spray, which is not 
dissipated, but lights on every object near, in- 
stantly freezing, and clothing it ina robe of 
silver, loading the grove at the top of the ferry 
stairs with huge icy fruit, and making it appear 
like enchantment. 

We descended the interminable staircase, 
partly stepping and partly sliding, as much snow 
had blown in at the side-doors and open windows. 
We could not reach the bottom, as it was com- 
pletely choked with snow and ice,so we scram- 
bled out of a side-door and made our way to the 
river's edge, if indeed it can be called such. We 


took no note of a river being there, although we | 


saw the terrible cataract but a few rods above us, 
and knew that the fatal rapids and whirlpool 
were less than three miles below. We walked 
on till we came to the middle of the natural 
bridge, then turned and beheld a grand and 
g@tivating scene on every side. The over- 


hanging cliffs were threatening to fall with their | 
burdens of great icicles, aud all the smaller | 


islands that we couldsee were gleaming with 
silvery brightness, miniature Mont Blancs and 
glaciers in abundance. One lofty and beau- 
tifully rounded mound, at least a hundred feet 
in diameter, seemed to us (being under it) to 


equa! in height the extreme top of the American | 


side—164 feet—but from above we afterward 
found it te be only about halfas high. 


We were not blinded and wet by spray as in | 


summer, for it is now changed to an exceedingly 
fine, scattered and harmless hail. While cross- 
ing we heard strange, cracking and rumbling 
noises beneath us, and saw many fissures in our 
ice bridge, but concluded it was only the pieces 
thrown from above, finding their way far below 


us, and occasionally heaving the whole mass | 


slightly. 

We felt perfectly safe, as we knew many hours’ 
notice must be given before the breaking up of 
such an immense structure, and the extremely 
cold weather was our additional safeguard. I 
was told that the ice here is twenty feet thick. 
How ascertainable I cannot teil. Certainly one- 
third or a quarter of twenty feet would be amply 
sufficient for all practical purposes, as whole regi- 
ments might march over with perfect safety. 

We found a bower of evergreens with seats in 
it, erected on the ice two-thirds of the way across, 
which on the first approach of a warm term would 
prove anything but a comfortable or safe place of 
repose. We partly ascended the zigzag road 
leading to Clifton House, and after satisfying our 
curiosity to the full, retraced our steps over the 
rushing river, and clambered up the snowy steps, 
well convinced that we may never have another 
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such an opportunity of seeing the Falls in their 
wintry aspect. 

There will be quite an avalanche of ice and 
snow from the roof of the ferry staircase, as soon 
as the weather affects it. About a third of the 


way up from the bottom it is four or five feet 
thick, and most cf it solid ice, formed by the 
spray continually lodging there and freezing. 
Well satisfied with the few hours spent at this 
wonderful spot, we returned to the hotel. 


HOW THE WOODS AND FORESTS AFFECT TIE 
RAIN. 


Some few years ago, a note of alarm was sound- 
ed as to the injurious consequences of cutting 
down forests. Something that Humboldt had 
written was quoted as a warning to those who 
| would persist in disregarding the teachings of 
such experience as was then available. By fel- 
ling the trees on the slopes and summits of moun- 
| tains, said the veteran philosopher, two calami- 
ties are prepared for coming generations; name- 
ly, searcity of fuel and scarcity of water. And 
he assigned as a reason, that by the great evapo- 
ration from leaves, an amount of moisture is dif- 
| fused through the atmosphere, which, wafted by 
winds, waters wide districts of country. More- 
over, woods shclter the ground beneath, and ma- 
| terially retard the evaporation of the water that 
falls as rain ; consequently, the springs are kept 
| flowing, rivers do not dry up, and the lowland 

cultivator can always depend on the distant hills 
| for the means of irrigating his crops. 

The question once started, became of too much 
importance to be slighted—great interests were 
involved in it, Most people remembered to have 
heard something about the prodigious waste of 
timber by enterprising Yankees in their advance 
to the West; but at the same time a notion pre- 
| vailed that to clear the land was a public and 
| private benefit. And now and then a grumble 
went the round of the papers about the misman- 
agement of our own Woods and Forests ; but this 
was a new view of the matter. Could it be true 
that the interests of civilization were in such a 
dilemna? If we cut down the forests, we de- 
prive ourselves of fuel and water; if we do not 
}cut them down, how shall we obtain cornficlds? 

Facts were called for, and were from time to 
time published in the scientific journals. The 
regulations concerning forests that prevailed on 
the continent, were shown to have reference to 
the effects which had been signalised. The Bri- 
tish Association had a report on the subject at 
their Ipswich meeting in 1851, embodying a 
large amount of highly valuable information. 

So far as this information goes, it confirms the 
views thrown out by Humboldt. It is interest- 
ing in more respects than those immediate! y con- 
cerned, as we hope to show before finishing our 
article. The Valley of Aragua, in South Amer- 
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ica, affords a remarkable example of increase 
and decrease of rain corresponding with increase 
and decrease of trees. ‘It is completely enclose- 
ed by high ranges of hills, giving rise to various 
streams and rivulets, the waters of which form a 
lake at the extreme end of the valley. The lake 
has no exit, and its superfluous waters are car- 
ried off by evaporation. Between 1555, when 
it was described by Oviedo, and 1800, when it 
was visited by Humboldt, the lake had sunk five 
or six feet, and had receded several miles from 
its former shores; the portion of the basin thus 
left dry appearing the most fertile land in the 
neighborhood. These effects were ascribed by 


the eminent traveller to the destruction of the | 


trees on the mountains. When the war of libe- 
ration broke out, agriculture was neglected, and 
the wood from the hills being no longer required 
by human industry, a great jungle began to pre- 
vail over all. The result was, that within twen- 
ty years, not only had the luke ceased to sub- 
side, but began once more to rise and threaten 


the country with general inundation.” Other 


cases precisely similar might be cited; but we 
take one in which there were means for measur- 
ing the alterations. At Marmato, a mining dis- 
trict amid dense forests in the province of Popa- 
yan, a decrease of the streams that drove the 
stamping-mills was observed, proportionate to 
the clearing of the woods. The mills served as 
gauges, and give pretty accurate measures of the 
diminution, which went on to such an extent, 
that, at the end of two years, there was an anx- 
ious cry: What shall we do for water? The 
defect was the more unaccountable, as the fall of 
rain had not diminished. The clearing, though 
sufficient to cause a local disturbance, had not 
affected the general climate. By way of experi- 
ment, the cutting down of the woods was stopped ; 
and gradually the rivers resumed their former 
flow. In the tropics, this result would uaturally 
be produced more rapidly than in northerly lati- 
tudes ; the quick-growing vegetation sheltered 
the soil, checked evaporation, and the surface- 
water, retarded in its flow, found its way slowly 
and steadily to the beds of the streams. 


The same thing has been noticed around Rio | 
Janeiro: the terrible droughts which at times 


afflict the Cape de Verd Islands are attributed to 
loss of wood; and in Madeira, a change of cli- 
mate has been observed since the island was first 
discovered, from the same cause. There is less 
humidity than formerly. The Socorridos, the 


largest river, was at one time deep enough to | 


float timber to the sea; while now, except in oc- 


easional floods, it is a mere rivulet, scarcely dis- | 


cernible in its loose stony bed. The soil of Ma- 
deira is so light and porous, that it speedily suf- 
fers from deprivation of moisture. The fact was 
early noticed, and a law was passed forbidding 
the cutting down of trees near aspring or course 
of a stream; but as the Portuguese laws are too 
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often disobeyed, the evil has gone on increasing. 
The foliage is of a nature to favor a large depo- 
| sit of dew ; so large, indeed, as to keep the ground 
| underneath constantly moist. Thus, the trees 
| become condensers between the atmosphere and 
| the earth. ‘The well-known trees on Ferro, one 
of the Canaries, present undoubted evidence as 
to the condensing function. They are always 
| wrapped in a cloud, from which they so rapidly 
| and effectually draw off the moisture, that.a con- 
‘tinuous stream flows down the stem into reser- 
| voirs made to receive it. They are perennial 
| fountains for the inhabitants, who prize them 
highly. 

Every one has heard of the destruction of trees 
in the Spice Islands by the Dutch, who, to in- 
crease the value of their monopoly, cut down 
nearly all the spice-bearing woods, and thereby 
converted the islands into deserts: even now, 
those once luxuriant ocean-ringed oases have 
not recovered from the effects of such wicked 
waste. At Penang, the Chinese settlers make 
such reckless havoe in the clearings, that the 
Knglish governor has prohibited any further cute 
ting. down of trees on the hill-slopes. These 
slopes are too steep for permanent cultivation, 
and the Chinaman was content to get one crop 
from the virgin soil, and then clear another 
spot; but this short-sighted process is happily 
checked. Besides the effect on the climate, 
the trees preserve the soil on the abrupt de- 
clivities from being washed away. To come to 
Europe: sprivgs that once flowed in the high- 
lands of Greece, have disappeared since the 
trees were cut down that formerly sheltered 
them. ‘In Switzerland,’ says Dr. Balfour, ‘ it 
has been perfectly ascertained, that rivulets for- 
merly fuil have shrunk or dried up coincidently 
with the denudation of the mountains, and that 
they have once more returned to their former 
size on the woods being restored.’ It appears 
to be certain that the plantiag of trees on the 
slopes of the French Alps has prevented the oc- 
currence of the ‘torrential floods’ that once de- 
vastated the lower valleys. We may add, but 
| without attaching any importance to it, that Pli- 
| ny mentionsthe occurrence of contrary instances, 
| where, by the cutting down of trees, the water 

that had nourished their roots bubbled up to the 
surface in springs. Cassander’s troops, he re- 
_marks, were struck by those outbursts while fel- 

ling timer for their intrenchments on the Bal- 
kans. 

Another consideration presents itself: besides 
the dearth of fueland water, consequent on the 

decrease of forests, there are the danger and de- 
struction from torrents and floods that follow as 
a natural consequence. As Humboldt says! ‘The 
beds of the rivers, remaining dry during a part 
of the year, are converted into torrents whenever 
great rains fall on the heights. The sward and 
moss disappearing with the brushwood from the 
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sides of the moustain, the waters falling in rain 
are no longer impeded in their course ; and in- 
stead of slowly augmenting the level of the riv- 
ers by progressive filtration, they furrow during 
heavy showers the sides of the hills, bear down | 
ip loosened soil, and form those suddet inunda- 
ons that devastate the country. .< 
Clearly, civilization and nature do not always 
go hand in hand in the promotion of school in- 
terests, as we may sce in our own highly culti- 
vated country. Forests we have none to speak 
of; but improved drainage is attended at times 
with consequences such as are mentioned above. 
The rain-water, instead of lingering on the 
fields and in the ditches’ now runs off so rapid- 
ly that the rivers cannot discharge quickly 
enough, and the consequence is an inundation. 
In some places, there are ten floods now for one 
formerly. The farmers on the levels of the 
eastern counties of England can tell of how 
many times their hay has been drowned in the | 
course of a single season. But to return tothe 
forests. In St. Helena, the quantity of wood 
has been considerably increased of late years by | 
planting ; and, as careful observation shows, the 
quantity of rain bas increased—almost doubled | 
since the great Napoleon was a prisoner at Long- 
wood. And now the destructive floods, which 
used to follow every storm, have entirely ceased. 
In 1849, there had not been one for nine years; 
nor have we heard of any since. In the neigh- | 
boring island of Ascension, as the report states, ! 
‘a beautiful spring, situated at the foot ofa woody | 
mountain, was observed to diminish in flow as | 
the trees were cut down, and to vanish altogeth- | 
er when the wood disappeared. After a few} 
years, during which no water flowed, the moun- | 
tain became wooded again ; the stream began to | 
run, and, as the vegetation increased, resumed | 
its former volume.’ 
We have abundant evidence of a similar kind | 
from India—a country where the phenomena oc- | 
cur on the grandest seale. The average yearly | 
rain-fall along the shores of Hindostan is from | 
sixty to eighty inches; but in the interior, at. 
elevations 2000 to 4500 feet above the sea, it ' 
amcunts to 200 inches. On the great plateau, 
however, and in places scant of trees, the fall is 
not more than from teu to thirty-five inches. 
The change is not gradual, but sudden: of little 
wood, you may safely predicate little rain. Hum- 
boldt mentions the great plain he travelled over 
between the Andes and the Orinoco, as extreme- 
ly arid and desert-like, though, according to the 
early settlers, it was once well watered and 


sprinkled with forests. 
[To be cominued.] 
FEMALE TEACHER WANTED, in a private 
A School. A member of the Society of Friends 
preferred. Enquire of L. Murrny, No. 158 Frank- 
ford St., Twenty-third Ward, Philadelphia. 
3d mo. 22—3t. pd. 








| arriving. 
$1 80 a $1 90 fur good white. 
from store at $1. 
new yellow at 59 cents. 
per bushel. 


| workmen employed. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 
Frour ann Meav.—Sales of 2500 barrels of Flour, 


standard brands, at $7, and $7} a 8 for common and 
extra brands; fancy lots are selling at $8} a 9. 
Flour is dull at $5. 


Rye 
Sales of Penna. Corn Meal at $3. 
Grain.—Wheat is ih light supply and very little 
Sales of good red at $1 75a $1 78, and 
Rye is in demand; 
Corn is in fair request; sales of 
Oats are dull at 39 cents 
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r]‘HE partnership heretofore existing under the firm 


of Parrish & Hough, is this day dissolved by limi- 


tation. 


The business will be settled by Saml. & Wm. D. 


Parrish, at the N. E. corner of Arch and Third streets. 


Philadelphia, 12mo. 31st. 1855. 
The Subscribers have this day entered into a part- 


nership under the firm of Parrish & Bradshaw, for 
transacting the WALI. PAPER business, and would 
respectfully solicit the patronage and co-operation of 


the public in their undertaking. 

Having removed to THE STORE N. E. CORNER OF 
Tuiap anv A&CH STREETS, We are Dow prepared to exe- 
cute any orders for Papering Dwellings, Stores, Halls, 
Counting Rooms, &c., in every style, in city or coun- 
try, with despatch and on reasonable terms. 

Personal attention given, and careful experienced 
Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
for meetings, or private houses, beautifully engraved 


| on parchment, also for sale. 


SAMUEL PARRISH, 
JOSEPH T. BRADSHAW. 

Philada., 1mo. 1st. 1856. 

\ ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—It is intended to commence the first 

session of this School on the 2d Second day in the 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rods 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education. 

It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 

Trrms.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance. 

For Circulars and further information, address 

STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo. 23—-2m. West Rush, Monroe Co., N.Y. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
"4 The Spring and Summer Session of this Institua- 
tion will commeuce on the 24th of 3d mo. next, and 
will continue in session fifteen weeks. It is situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles southwest 
of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
to the school free of charge. The usual branches, 
comprising a tho-ough English education, will be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. The terms are $41 
per Session, one half payable inadvance; use of books 
$1 50, drawing $3 00. Noexiracharges. Allcom- 
munications should be addressed to the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Fa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856 —2m. Principal. 
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